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Puck is on Sale in LONDON, at The International News Com- 
pany, tr Bouverie Street, Fleet Street; in GLASGOW, at G. F. 
Allan’s, 31 Renfield Street; in LIVERPOOL, at J. Metcalfe’s, 65 
Lime Street; in PARIS, at Terquem’s, 15 Boulevard Saint Mar- 
tin, and on file at the Hera/d Office, 49 Avenue de |’Opéra. In 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Numbers 6, 9, 10, 16, 25, 26, 38, 50, 53, 56, 58, 79, 
85, 87, 108, 109, 112, 119, 140 and 154 of English Puck 
will be bought at this office at 10 cents per copy. 
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Answers for the Anxious. 
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Centre-Pace Cartoon—Bottom’s Dream. 
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His First Week at School—R. K. M. 
A Shanty Solon—illus, 
The Recent Canadian Carnival—Ralph Leaper. 
An Ominous Outlook—illus. 
“<*’Twas Ever Thus.” 
Last-Pace Cartoon—The Transformation of Nuisances. 








CARTOONS AND COMMENTS. 


[t seems probable that Mr. Dorshei- 

mer’s international copyright bill will come 
to a vote to-day—that is, Wednesday, Puck’s 
nominal day of publication. At this actual to- 
day when we write, it is hard to forecast the 
fate of that bill. Mr. Dorsheimer is by no 
means the best man to back it, and its appear- 
ance is perhaps a little premature, yet it certain- 
ly has more chance of passing than any other 
measure of the kind has ever had. Even if it 
fails this time, a similar bill will probably go 
through Congress a year hence. There can be 
little question that the time has come for an 


international copyright. ‘This is not the craze | 
of a few theory-mad literary men; it is the | 


settled conviction of all those who have had an 
opportunity to see the working of our present 
system of lawlessness—for a system it is. 


* 
* * 


The old arguments, of course, will come up 





is it not, that such reasoning can be seriously 
considered when it applies to books? What 
would any sane man think of it if it applied to 
clothes or watches, or hard cash? Suppose an 
Englishman’s personal effects ceased to be his 
property the moment he landed on our shores ? 
Our poor people would be clothed without ex- 
pense; but how long would the English nation 
stand it? 


* 
* 1 


The cause of popular education is a great 


thing; but education is not only intellectual. ' 


There is such a thing as moral education. What 
is the use of giving people Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
works at twenty cents a volume, if every volume 


| is dishonestly got? What is the use of exhort- 





against the bill. It is much cheaper to steal | 
than to buy foreign literature. Foreign liter- | 


ature is valuable to us. Published in a cheap 
form, it reaches and educates the masses. We 
can not have it in a cheap form unless we steal 
it. ‘Therefore let us steal it. Besides, there are 
a great many people who live by thus taking 
the work of foreign authors without paying for it. 
And moreover, the foreigners are at liberty to 
steal from us, if they desireto. Strange, indeed, 





| 


ing a man to lead an honest and unselfish life, 
and incidentally making him particeps criminis 
in a particularly mean little steal? The present 
laxity of our laws in this matter of copyright 
will not help the morality of our people very 
much, whatever it may do for their intellectual 
parts. It seems to us that a twenty-cent book 
to which our title is doubtful is a possession 
anything but cheaply got. 
* 
# # 

We wonder if the Democratic party has made 
up its mind what it is going to do in the cam- 
paign that is almost upon us? Or perhaps the 
Democratic party has no mind to make up. 
The possession of such a commodity might al- 
most be doubted if we may judge by the bung- 
ling attempts the Democracy has made to fix 
upon a policy. It does not know what it wants. 
It dallies with Free Trade and it toys with Pro- 
tection, Even the great lights of the party and 
the great newspaper of the party—the exponent 
of those grand Jeffersonian principles of which 
many talk about but few understand—are yaw- 
ing about on the ocean of politics like ships 
without rudders, 

* 


* * 


Perhaps the party will find out what it really 
ought to have wanted some time in November 
this year, when it will be a little too late to util- 
ize the discovery. But then a good cry anda 
practical issue can be carefully restored and pre- 
served—they may come in handy for 1888. On 
one point, however, the Democracy is as solid 
as pig-iron. If on all others it is as flabby as 
wine-jelly and as uncertain as a Wall Street quo- 
tation for a stock, it has at least its one guiding 





principle to fall back on—the Republican party 
must be, or rather ought to be turned out, and the 
Democracy must fill its place—if it can. This 
sentiment is a glorious one, in its way; but it is 
not a motto that can be very well emblazoned 
on its banner with any chance of a majority of 
electoral votes crowding around it in conse- 
quence. The Democratic party must hurry up 
with the construction of its platform. 
# 
# * 

Clip them! Cut them off! And when this 
has been done, proceed to extract all his ugly 
teeth. Then the Tammany tiger may roam 
about as much as it pleases — it will be harmless, 
and New York will have a respectable City 
Government. If Tammany Hall loses its in- 
fluence by taking away the confirming power, 
the other “ Halls” and organizations may suffer 
by the loss of prestige, and the whole abomin- 
able system may be ultimately wiped out alto- 
gether. But there is time enough to think about 
this; the first thing on the programme is to get 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s bill passed by the 
Legislature and signed by the Governor. 

# 
* * 

Mr. John Kelly says that the bill is a blow at 
popular government, and that New York will 
be in the hands of a Czar. Well, for the sake 
of argument, let us admit that we shall have a 
Czar. Isn’t a respectable Czar, elected by the 
people and responsible to the people, likely to 
give us a much better Government in New York 
than a parcel of Aldermanic rum-sellers who are 
responsible only to an irresponsible boss or dic- 
tator? We want the Czar every time. We are 
quite ready to submit to his despotism, and 
shall hail its assumption with delight. ‘The time 
may yet come when such a creature as a New 
York Alderman will be as extinct as the Moa 
or the Dodo. 





Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 is truly an educational 
work. Look at its «* Dynamited Dictionary ” and satisfy 
yourself, It is different from the stock dicticnaries, which 
are all alike. Take the word « dog,” for instance. Here 
is Webster’s definition: 

Doc.—A quadruped of the genus canis. There are 
upward of thirty enumerated varieties, as: The mastiff, the 
hound, the spaniel, the shepherd’s dog, the terrier, the 
barrier, the bloodhound, etc. The dog is distinguished 
for intelligence, docility, and attachment to man, above 
all other of the inferior animals. 

Here is Puck’s dynamited definition: 

Doc.—A quadruped regarded by man as the most 

intelligent of the brute creation. 





LOST IN ADMIRATION. 





Mrs. O’TOOLE.—* Faith it’s wonderful what since thim dumb bastes 
have. It’s ther chaze it skips off wid as big as loife. Nixt toime I’ll be afther 
putting the chaze imséde of ther trap, where he can’t git it at all, at all!” 


Pas 


a 





. rn 


There are numerous brands of 
dog, and each dog is a specialist. 
The pointer points, the setter sets, 
the bull-dog fights, and chases Sir 


' e Pagan 
Romeo while the moon is sailing 


, 

down the purple vault of heaven. 

°,! Some dogs will watch your home, 
-~ others will watch your beef-steak 


as it is broiling on the fire, and 
wait long and patiently for a fav- 
orable opportunity to secure it. 

9 /)) One dog likes to remain in the 
: } house all night, while another 
wouldn’t stay in the house for 
2 anything, but delights in stealing 
out and running up and down 
the yard all night barking with 
might and main. It is a popular 
satire to assume that through the 
sophistry of the knight of the 
shambles the dog ultimately be- 
comes sausage. But this is prob- 
ably a campaign lie. The dog 
is naturally a nomad, but nomad 
dog— 

Here the manuscript ends 
rather abruptly, and it is believed 
by the most eminent authority 
that at this juncture the historian 
was suddenly hit with a brick. 

Puck’s ANNUAL is to be had 
of all news-dealers at the reason- 
able price of twenty-five cents. 
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HIS HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 


ywuar 


THE LONGEST NEWMARKET IN DUDEVILLE. 








“A FAMOUS VICTORY.” 


Those enthusiastic citizens who band in So- 
cieties for the Suppression of Vice and the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and the Inter- 
ference with Everybody’s Affairs, and heaven 
knows what else, are patting each other on the 
back and raising hallelujahs over the conviction 
and imprisonment of Mr. Billy McGlory, now 
in cloistered retirement where the East River 
purls gently past a certain famous group of is- 
lands, 

Well, we are glad that Mr. McGlory is sent 
to do penance for his sins in the place to which 


he and his kind have led many other men, It | 
is the Billy McGlorys and the The. Allens who | 


help to fill Blackwell’s Island. Well enough it 
is that they should go there themselves, to see 
the completion of their work. 

And Mr, William McGlory was a very con- 
spicuous sinner among the dive-keepers. His 
was a show-place, to which strangers came from 
afar, as to some potent shrine of vice. He was, 
moreover, a picturesque victim. He made~a 
noise. In the language of his fellows, he 
“‘squealed.”? He rent the air with his com- 
plaints and his professions of penitence. He 
advertised the stern defenders of morality who 
were making an example of him. 
to be their star case, and his conviction one of 
their most effective triumphs. What vigilant, 
earnest, useful fellows they looked, posing be- 
fore the public as the conquerors of Billy Mc- 
Glory! 

Well? 

Billy McGlory’s dive is still open as we write. 
The vicious exhibition which McGlory pro- 
vided for his patrons is still going on. ‘The 
“table beer” is still sold—likewise “table”’ 
whiskey and “table” gin and “table” rum 
and other “table” beverages. 

And a hundred worse places are still open. 
Their big signs, their glaring transparencies, 


their alluring advertisements in the public prints | 


still attract the knowing citizen and the inno- 
cent countryman. 

Worse than these, the “dives,” properly so 
called, go on with their hideous business. Walk 
up from Printing-House Square to the upper part 
of the Bowery, across-town to Greene Street, 
further up to 14th Street, up 6th Avenue, to the 
hot heart of the 29th precinct, and see for your- 
self in how many ghastly shapes unveiled Sin 
stands in the public street and invites the weak 
and the foolish. 

Why, McGlory’s was a parlor—a monastic 


] 


He proved | 


retreat—to some of these places that blaze in 
the eyes and stink in the nostrils of decency. 

About these there is no secrecy. Any one may 
| enter them—it is sometimes hard for the passer- 

by to avoid entering them. ‘There is no diffi- 
culty in procuring testimony as to what they 
are. ‘Their crimes against the law—the written 
and the unwritten law—are open and undis- 
| guised, 

Punishing McGlory is like giving a naked 
man a collar-button to dress himself with. It 
is very good so far as it goes; but it doesn’t go 
far. If the noble army of Suppressors and 
Preventors and professional reformers of all 
kinds want work to do—not advertising: this 
suggestion has reference simply to plain, honest, 


| twelve years old will be able—and, no doubt, 
' willing—to take them around this great city 
_and show them where they can use to some 
good end the monstrous power which our in- 
judicious legislators have put in their hands. 
But we haven’t much hope that the reformers 
will ever be anxious for that kind of reform. 








“BOCCACCIO” AT THE UNION LEAGUE. 





That most respectable organization 

Known to Republicans here as their «* Hub” — 
Solid and stolid floridity’s station— 

(Need I remark ’tis the Union League Club?) 
Lately was thrown in the direst confusion, 

All its Philistines were ranked in array, 
When it was found that ‘* Boccaccio ’’—the notion! — 


Had its chaste book-shelves invaded one day. 





Some Rip Van Winkle the catalogue glanced at— 
| Some ancient fossil unwitting of Art— 
| And when the raconteur’s lightness he chanced at, 
| Straightway was primed for his virtuous part. 
| Chaucer or Shakspere or Balzac he blinked at— 
Mayhap he hardly had heard of such men— 
Even a Scriptural grossness he winked at 

Which on a Sunday had come to his ken. 


But that a southern- warm, sweet-voiced Italian 
Dared thus to outrage our prudes of to-day— 
(Even though a banker who must be Vandalian 
Made the donation so lewd and outré)— 
This was a wrong to excite gourmands hoary, 
Semblance of ill they at least must avert: 
Well, the old record saith tombs white in glory 


Oftentimes inward corruption assert! 
JoHN MORAN. 


useful work—any ordinarily intelligent boy of | 


Puckerings. 
A GREEN Horn—Chartreuse. . 


A HEALTH-REsoRT—The Doctor. 





| Bitty McG tory having reached a spot where 
it is believed there is no whiskey to be had, 
| will have a good chance in the solitude of his 
; lonely cell to secure the proper inspiration for 
| the great temperance lecture he has promised 
' the world. 


| Some or the younger clerks and office-boys 
| of New York have formed an association and 
raised a fund for the purpose of importing the 
genuine London fog. They live in Brooklyn 
and Hoboken, and last week’s weather has 
taught them that the fog beats the old “ice in 
the river” explanation all hollow as an excuse 
for being late in the morning. 


Rosa BONHEUR is 61 years old, and wears 
trousers. ‘Ihese facts are thought to be deserv- 
ing of the dignitygof a newspaper paragraph. 
| Gumberson doesn’t see why. He says that his 
wife qualified for sixty-one about five years ago, 
and that she has been wearing the trousers ever 
since the golden glamour of the honeymoon 
| faded into the dull leaden gloom of solid mat- 
rimony. 





Dear Mr. Gisss: 

We would respectfully call your attention to 
the fact that when an unlicensed séller of liquor 
and corrupter of youth is safely locked up in 
prison, it is of very little importance to the 
public whether he sees the great truths of tem- 
perance or whether he doesn’t. Try your hand 
on some of those who are still out of jail. 

Yours, ‘PUCK. 


OvuR OLD agricultural playmate, the Aural 
New Yorker, has a masterly drawing this week 
to show the proper method of stretching and 
tightening a rope; but the drawing doesn’t 
satisfy us that it makes clear the best method, 
because we have our own ideas on the subject. 
Our opinion is that the best way to stretch a 
rope is to put a murderer on it. Then, if the 
rope doesn’t get properly stretched, the mur- 
derer does, and that is a good thing for society 
in these days when murderers are acquitted 
and made the recipients of enthusiastic ova- 
tions. 
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PUCK. 





MRS. WETIIN’S BOOK. 





The resident Puck Commissioner in Lon- 
don has sent us a copy of the book recently 


written by the august lady who presides over | 


the destinies of Great Britain, and who draws 
such a big salary for the job. We never read 
a work which interested usso much, For years 
we have been suffering to know what kind of a 
man John Brown, her personal attendant, was; 
but it appears that he was obliged to quit this 


world before our wish could be gratified. But. 


then how valuable the information when once 


we do get it! ‘There can be no mistake about ' 


‘its genuineness, for it comes direct from head- 
quarters—the Queen herself. 


Her Royal and Imperial Nibs starts out by 


saying that she flings forth into the world this 
work in order to show “how her sad and suf- 
fering heart was soothed and cheered by the 
excursions and incidents it recounts, as well as 
by the simple mountaineers, from whom she 
learned many lessons of resignation and faith 
in the quiet of the beautiful Highlands.”’ 
dedication is to the “loyal Highlanders” — 
which is a pretty big snub for the disloyal ones 
—and especially to the memory of the “ faith- 
ful attendant and friend, John Brown.” ‘Then 
follows a great deal about the royal children 
and the late Mr. John Brown. We read—of 
course, in our special edition: 

“Tt is always very fine in the Highlands when 
it doesn’t rain or snow. The late-lamented 
Albert was of the same opinion, * 

“* Vicky’—he always called me Vicky, for 
short—‘ Vicky,’ he used to say: ‘ain’t it quite 
too awfully lovely for anything for me and you 
to be sitting up here among the clouds?’ 

“ We had a glorious luncheon of Limburger 
cheese and pretzels, washed down with Islay 
whiskéy and Milwaukee lager. Then John 
Brown deposited me in a wheelbarrow, and 
wheeled me up and down the lofty mountain of 
Ben Lomond four times in twenty minutes. It 
was bully, and I made him a kK. C. B. for his 
trouble.”’ 

Several succeeding entries in the diary men- 
tion John Brown and the Prince of Wales in a 
most interesting way, showing the great influ- 
ence both these gentlemen had on political 
events in Europe. 

“] happened to remark to John Brown that 
I thought a Glengarry bonnet suited his style 
of beauty, whereupon he answered in delicious- 
ly convincing tones: 

“«Eh, Yer Majesty, you’re giving me taffy; 
but I’m nae sae sure that you’re 


The | 


“When Brown came to breakfast, I asked 
| him how his shin was. 
' It is none of Yer Majesty’s business,’ said 
he, respectfully: ‘1’m not aware that ye’re my 
medical attendant; but ye can just hand over 
some of them buckwheat-cakes and a big lot of 
that porterhouse steak, for I’m hungry.’ 
“I helped the dear fellow. His blunt polite- 
ness touched me, and I resolved, when I re- 


turned to Windsor, to make him an earl, also | 


Master of the Buckhounds and Page of the 
Back-Stairs. Don’t see very well how I could 
do less. Beaconsfield may not like it; but no 
matter.” 


writes: 

“‘Brown’s shin is much better. He takes his 
toddy as if nothing had happened. I hear that 
' he is going to compete in a six-days’ walking- 
| match. What nature’s noblemen these Scottish 
| Highlanders are!” 
| ‘The next important event related is a sur- 
| prise-party: 
| Brown came into the kitchen just as I was 
' boiling the potatos, His dear countenance was 
wreathed in smiles. He said: 

“«* Now that I’m a nearl, or going to be one, 
I suppose you ain’t got no objection to my hav- 
ing a wee bit of a jamboree on the premises ?” 

“T was so charmed at the frankness of his 
query that I felt inclined to give him a duke- 
dom on the spot; but that would not suit old 
Billy Gladstone. So with great difficulty 1 sup- 
pressed my feelings. Scarcely had I finished 
suppressing them, when thirty-five of the serv- 
ants and a few spare noblemen and countesses 
who were about the establishment rushed in 
and began dancing reels and drinking whiskey 
toddy. Brown told me that he wanted to sur- 
prise me. How good and considerate of him! 
‘The Marquis of Salisbury insisted on my waltz- 
ing, and_refused to allow me to finish cooking 
the potatos. All of us had an awfully good 
time, and we danced until the ‘ wee sma’ hours.’ 
Brown and the rest of the boys drank large 
quantities of toddy; but then we don’t have a 
surprise-party every day. I did not see him in 
the morning. Perhaps his poor shin pained 
him again, Dare I make him a duke ?” 

Further critical remarks and extracts from 
this work will be published hereafter. 








ON THE FENCE—The Swordsman. 





A WuiskKEY-MEASURE—The License Law. 


The next day, October 12th, the Queen | beam and the dying sonata of the night-bloom- 


| ing tom-cat float through the flowery perfora- 


| 








THE VITAL BUTTON. 





If there is anything in this world calculated 
to bother a man, it is sewing a button on the 
back of his trousers to connect with his sus- 
penders, Every morning when he gets up, and 
hasn’t time to sew on the button, he solemnly 
vows that he will do it that night, and not put 
it off a day longer. But that night he does not 
carry out his threat. He argues that there will 
be time enough in the morning, and he will 
purposely arise early. 

So in the morning he oversleeps himself, and 
doesn’t sew on the button when the early sun- 


tions in his window-curtains. 

So he arises and casts his suspenders aside 
altogether, and buckles the strap tighter behind 
to keep his trousers in position. After he gets 
to the office, he stoops to pick a pen-holder off 
the floor, and in doing so away goes the buckle, 
and he secures his trousers by driving his hands 
in his pockets and holding on. 

The next morning he dons his dress-trousers, 
and agrees with himself to wear them for just a 
day or two, until he gets the button on the 
others. After he has had the dress-trousers on 
a few days they get mud on them, and he wears 
them right along, determining to get a new pair 
when the next season sets in. 

And when the dress-trousers are worn out, 
he takes down the old pair, and wears them 
with one suspender, like the shock-haired boy 
who drives the mule on the tow-path, until the 
other button comes off, after which the trousers 
are laid aside and looked upon as superannu- 
ated. 








THE Lonpon Zilegraph says that “as a rule 
it is the safest course to educate one’s own 
parrot.”’ ‘That is, no doubt, very true. If your 
parrot is educated in your house, it naturally 
gets your ideas and views, and never goes 
counter to them and offends you. If you send 
your parrot to Harvard, it is different. ‘The 
parrot comes back smoking cigarettes and call- 
ing you * My dear boy,” and talking all day 
about the beauty of athletics and the over- 
soul of the “ how-come-you-so”’; and then that 
parrot will swear at you for drinking red wine 
with your fish, and not coming to the dinner- 
table in full-dress. Therefore, gentle reader, if 
you are blessed with a parrot, educate it at 
home, even if you have to engage a private tutor. 





recht.’ 

“TI laughed immoderately at 
this witty and tender outburst, 
and Bertie—the Prince of Wales 
—laughed, too. If I had not 
arrested his hilarity by throw- 
ing a haggis at the boy, I don’t } 
think I should ever have been 
able to recount the circum- 
stance. I could not do less 
than raise Brown to the peer- 
age. There is so much good 
and strong faith in these sim- 
ple Highlanders, I also made 
up my mind to give him an In- 
dia shawl at the first opportun- 
ity. I ordered another bale 
last week.”’ 

One day, when Her Royal 
Nibs and John Brown were skat- 
ing in the presence of Lord 
Beaconsfield and several mem- 
bers of the Smith family, Brown 
slipped and barked his shin, 
One of the Smiths, who always 
carried a pocket-flask of Pond’s 
Extract, applied the remedy, 
with most ‘satisfactory results. 








No. I. 











=_—= 





The Talking Friend—Determined to Take Your 
Mind Off Your Pain, 


——) YS 


DELIVER US FROM OUR FRIENDS!—SITTING UP WITH A SICK MAN. 


ped.) RIN j 
Ml sag oS Me 





The Hungry Friend—Who Eats Up All the Good 


Things, So that They Won’t Hurt You. 
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A TENDER APPEAL. 


To the Editor of Puck—Sir: 


Being a humble admirer of your famous 
periodical, I feel moved to write to you a few 
words on a subject that has been uppermost in 
my mind for the past few moments. 

On the strength of superior penmanship and 
a highly cultured style, as well as the informa- 
tion that the four-year-old scion of this united 
family is eager for the arrival of “ Puck’s Son,” 
and desires to carry it to his ‘slumberous 
couch” on retiring, I trust you will give ear to 
my dissertation, and—think about it. 

Being an editor’s. wi—no, partner, believe 
that I feel for you, in having to read one page 
of commercial note before the gist of this letter 
is reached, and I venture to extend to you my 
sympathy, of which I have a large stock on 
hand, as well as to the poor millionaires of 
whom J have been impelled to write, this rainy 
morning, when the duties of a household are 
pressing sore. 

It seems so sad to see, week after week, the 
faces of men whose money places them at the 
mercy of the public; to become familiar with 
the caricatured physignomy of men who are 
dear to families and friends, and whose defects 
pass unnoticed by them until in brilliant colors 
they are depicted on your pages. 

Instinctively I feel sure that each devoted 
millionaire’s wife takes up Puck with a shud- 
der, scarcely daring to breathe, lest some new 
blemish of her lord’s startle her, and trembles 
with apprehension of the time when he shall 
come to her and in thundering tones demand 
to see “that blank parti-colored sheet,’? and 
she only wishes it were blank, that she might 
exhibit to him its inoffensiveness. 

I am only too positive that though some cal- 
lous millionaire may smile when he gazes on his 
hideous self and realizes that in very truth he 
is not an Apollo, he secretly gnashes his teeth 
(unless they are celluloid and he penurious) 
and says wicked words under his breath, for 
which Puck’s conscience alone is answerable. 

What, oh, what to him is his beveled plate- 
glass mirror’s denial of Puck’s slanderous rep- 
resentation ? 

His mouth is not such a yawning chasm, (“Is 


it, Matilda?) and no such expression ever | 


lighted up his very intelligent eye! 

Perhaps I am wrong in feeling so keenly 
for the moneyed men made so familiar to me 
by your delightful and absorbingly interesting 
paper, but I think not. 





There are, no doubt, many very worthy poli- 
ticians equally sensitive with the descendants 
of Croesus. 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 


I regret the fact, if there are, and that is | 


all, for a departure from the political world will 
insure their features oblivion without delay; 


| but no such fortune can come to the million- 


aire while the ducats last, and so my loving, 
heartfelt sympathy is all with him, 

Believe me, dear Puck, none of the band 
has instigated this appeal to you. On my an- 
cestral tree hangs no man of money, and not 
even the ghost of one haunts my remotest rel- 
ative by birth or marriage, so you will perceive 
my feeling is pure and unadulterated, and gushes 
up in my heart with a primeval gush. 

My tastes are very quiet, my life retired and 
“far from the madding crowd,” and I ask you 
to bury this in your manly bosom; for should, 
perchance, the subjects of this note learn of 
my interest in their cause, I fear I should be 
obliged to bank the tokens of their appreciation 
I should undoubtedly receive, and one must 
dispose of their interest, you know. 

So, Puck, can not you carry on your great 


RECREATIONS IN SCIENCE. 


ALCOHOL Is very widely diffused in nature, 
existing in nearly all water, even rain and snow; 


, but science has not yet discovered a man of a 


work without the countenances of the innocent | 


millionaires being exposed to further ridicule ? 
Can not the method which was made immortal 
in the days when the departed Wm. M. Tweed 
was the subject of the nation’s merriment be 


followed, or some similar facial representation | 


be employed, and allow the millionaire’s coun- 
tenance a respite, (“ however brief,”) and his 


sensitive heart time for recuperation while the | 


d—ear public laughs at some one else? 


And, Puck, darling, don’t you honestly think | 


that, notwithstanding my own delicacy on the 
question, the poor millionaires ought to know 
how J feel on the subject ? 
Yours devotedly, 
MarcGery Daw. 








OLD BEN, THE ONE-EYED DETECTIVE; 


OR, 
LOST IN THE POLITICS OF MASS. 





By Gosu. 


CHAPTER I. 

On a very, very cold night in November an 
old man might have been seen sitting on the 
floor in a dark, dreary room, with his long, 
massive hair in disorder, and his head bowed 
in thought. Suddenly springing to his feet, he 
hissed between his teeth the single word— 

To be continued after March 4th, 1885. 








bibulous nature who drinks a gallon of water for 
the purpose of obtaining the small quantity of 
alcohol contained therein, And it never will. 


THE rAys of the North Star which are now 
visible started on their journey forty-six years 
ago, and it is proposed to call District Tele- 
graph Messenger-boys North Star rays; albeit 
when one of these boys starts on a journey, or 
errand, forty-six years don’t elapse before he is 
seen again. Not quite forty-six. 


Ir A Bopy of matter weighing 256 pounds on 
the earth’s surface were removed 240,000 miles, 
or the distance of the moon, from the earth, it 
would weigh there one ounce; hence if a Lon- 
don Zimes editorial on the Egyptian crisis were 
to be conveyed to the moon, its weight there 
would be not more than six ounces 


In THE Archean age there was probably no 
life; this was followed by an age in which there 
were the lowest forms of it, as sponges and 
worms. And when a man is nominated for 
a political office now-a-days, the beiief soon 
strikes him with crushing weight that time has 
turned backward and landed him into the age 
of “sponges.” 

, 

THAT WHICH is called heat is simply and 
only an indicator of the rate and quantity of 
the chemical change going on among any of 
the different elements of matter that are chang- 
ing their different densities and conductive 
powers and motions. And this vital scientific 
fact never occurs to a man with such over- 
whelming force as when he grasps the wrong 
end of the poker which his wife has heated to 
solder a tin fruit-can—though it must be con- 
fessed that the words he employs in explaining 
the theory are more profane than scientific. 


THE THEORY of earthquakes is very simple. 
The earth, it appears, absorbs the electricity 
from the vapors arising from the volatile waters 


' under the tropics, and at about the same period 


‘ earthquakes make themselves manifest. 


an internal pressure is produced in the molten 
matter on the inside crust of the earth, which 
sets this matter in a more rapid state of motion, 
and when it passes over thin parts of the crust, 
Or, in 
the less pretentious terms of 
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Prof. John L, Sullivan, the em- 
inent slugger of literary Boston: 
“The stuff in the earth’s in- 
nards gets too hot and _ busts 
its crust in the weak spots.” 





SCIENCE TEACHES that in an 
ordinary liquid, or a transpa- 
rent or semi-opaque solid body, 
the mean distance between the 
centres of two contiguous mo- 
lecules is less than one five- 
millionth of a centimeter, and 
more than one-millionth part 
of acentimeter. ‘Take an or- 
dinary liquid in the shape of 
several drinks of whiskey, for 
example, and the mean dis- 
tance between the saloon and 
the drinker’s home becomes 
sO Opaque and tortuous that a 
duplicated number of gas-lights 
fails to prevent him from “ col- 
liding”’ with solid bodies. This 
application is not remarkable 
for its lucidity, but it is the 
mission of science to mystify. 




















































PUCK. 





_— DRUNK IN A PLUG-HAT. 







— 
9111S WORLD is filled with woe everywhere you 
go. Sorrow is piled up in the fence-cor- 
ners on every road. Unavailing regret and 
red-nosed remorse inhabit the cot of the 
tie-chopper as well as the cut-glass cage of 
the millionaire. The woods are full of dis- 
appointment. The earth is convulsed with 
the universal sob, and the roads are muddy 
with tears, But I do not call to mind a 

~— more touching picture of unavailing misery 
@N “= ~~ ruin and hopeless chaos than the plug- 
, at that has endeavored to keep sober and 
maintain its self-respect while its owner 
NSS was drunk. A plug-hat can stand prosper- 
ity, and shine forth joyously while nature 
smiles. ‘That’s the place where it seems 
to thrive. A tall silk hat looks well on a 
thrifty man with a clean collar, but it can not stand dissipation. 
I once knew a plug-hat that had been respected by every one and 
had won its way upward by steady endeavor. No one knew aught 
against it till one evening, in an evil hour, it consented to attend a ban- 


swear, but controlled himself. Find- 
ing, however, that it refused to hang 
up, and that it seemed rather rest- 
less, anyhow, he put it in the corner 
of the hall with the crown up, pin- 
ned it to the floor with his umbrella, 
and heaved a sigh of relief. ‘Then he 
took off his overcoat and, through _ 
a clerical error, pulled off his dress- % 
coat also. I showed him his mistake ~ 
and offered to assist him back into 
his apparel, but he said he hadn’t 
got so old and feeble yet that he 
couldn’t dress himself. 

Later on he came into the par- 
lor wearing a linen ulster, with the 
belt drooping behind him like the 
broken harness hanging to a ship- 
wrecked and stranded mule. His —AHis constitution wouldn't stand it.— 
wife looked at him in a way that 
froze his blood. ‘This startled him so that he stepped back a pace or 
two, tangled his feet in his circingle, clutched wildly at the empty gas- 
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It met nothing but dis- 














quet, and all at once its joyous career ended. 
trust and cold neglect everywhere after that. 


Drink seems to make a man temporarily, unnaturally exhilarated. 
During that temporary exhilaration he desires to attract attention by eat- 
ing lobster-salad out of his own hat and sitting down on his neighbor’s, 

The demon rum is bad enough on the coatings of the stomach, but 
it is even more disastrous to the tall hat. A man may mix up in a crowd 


and carry off an over-dose of valley 
tan in a soft hat or a cap, but the 
silk hat will proclaim it upon the 
house-tops, and advertise it to a 
gaping, wondering world. It has a 
way of getting back on the rear 
elevation of the head, or over the 
bridge of the nose, or of hanging 
coquettishly on one ear, that says 
to the eagle-eyed public: “Iam 
chock-full.” 

Ican not call to mind a more 
powerful lecture on temperance than 
the silent pantomime of a man try- 
ing to hang his plug-hat on an in- 
visible peg in his own hall after he 
had been watching the returns three 
years ago. I saw that he was ex- 
cited and nervously unstrung when 
he came in, but I did not fully real- 
ize it until he began to hang his hat 
on the smooth wall. 

At first he laughed in a good- 
natured way at his awkwardness 
and hung it up again carefully; but 
at last he became irritated about it, 
and almost forgot himself enough to 





—And sat down.— 





light, but missed it, and sat down in a tall majolica cuspidor. 

There were three games of whist going on when he fell, and there 
was a good deal of excitement over the playing, but after he had been 
pulled out of the American tear-jug and led away, every one of the 
twelve whist-players had forgotten what the trump was, 

They say that he has abandoned politics since then, and that now 


he don’t care whether we have any 
more November elections or not. 
I asked him once if he would be 
active during the eighteen-eighty- 
four campaign, as usual, and he 
said he thought not. He said a 
man couldn’t afford to be too act- 
ive in a political campaign. His 
constitution wouldn’t stand it. 

At that time he didn’t care much 
whether the American people had a 
President or not. If every public- 
spirited voter had got to work him- 
self up into a state of nervous excit- 
ability and prostration where reason 
tottered on its throne, he thought 
that we needed a reform. 

Those who wished to furnish rea- 
sons to totter on their thrones for 
the National Central Committee 
at so much per tot could do so; he, 
for. one, didn’t propose to farm out 
his immortal soul and plug-hat to 
the party, if sixty million people 
had to stand four years under the 
administration of a setting hen. 

BiLt NYE, 














THE CAUSE. 


It was the ancient and highly respectable citi- 
zen who came back from a journey to his little 
home in the country and found it razed to the 
ground by a casual and careless cyclone. The 
ruins of his once happy home littered the land- 
scape. ‘The bleak winds of winter played over 
his desolate hearth-stone. The cold, cold snow 


——;— 





= = 
for him but to bow his head upon his hands 





fell like a white pall over the shattered remnants | 


of all that had been so dear to him, and was 
fast obliterating all traces of the fair structure 
intimately associated with every tender mem- 
ory—linked to his heart-strings by a thousand 
invisible ties. 

Among the bare and ghastly ruins lay the 
crushed and battered corpses of his wife and 
his seven children. Every one who had been 
in the fated structure was dead, and had died 
a sudden and an awful death. 

Gazing on this scene of cruel desolation, who 
shall picture the feelings of the lonely husband 
and father? His life blighted, the dearest joys 
of his heart rudely snatched from him, his life 
hereafter doomed to be a blank—what was left 


and weep, strong man as he was? 

But when the first passion of his grief had 
spent itself, he arose, and, gazing once more on 
the scene of havoc and confusion, on the crushed 
and bleeding corpses, he said, in a tone of con- 
viction: 

“ More two-cent journalism!” 





THis 1s the time of the year when the man 


‘who is living in a flat commences to grumble 





because he can not keep chickens and a cow. 
It is the air that hints at an early spring and 
‘green meadows and budding trees full of the re- 
frains of the bluebird that causes all this, And 
when Sunday comes he goes out to Harlem and 
inquires about rents, and returns home and howls 
about the miserable, close little flat, and speaks 
poetically of the suburban cottage and the green 
landscape stretching prettily away, and tries to 
get his wife to consent to move right out. And 
his wife, whose ruling ambition is to be as near 
Fifth Avenue as possible, won’t agree to so wild 
a proposition; and then there is music. 





FREE LUNCH. 





As ATLANTIC City is now being run as a 
winter-resort, we think it rather strange that the 
hotel proprietors do not get out the old sea-ser- 
pent to boom business and make things lively. 





It was only a little piece of butter-cracker, 
yet how great and colossal and bitter it seemed 
to the occupant of the hall-room as he suddenly 


i jumped into bed and got it square in the small 





of his back! 





WHEN A small boy appears in new clothes, he 
is afraid to meet his companions for fear of be- 
ing ridiculed. But when a girl steps out in new 
garments, she makes it a point to go where her 
acquaintances may see and envy her. 





ConFucIus OR some other ancient writer 
states that little things are very often great- 
est. When this bit of philosophy was written, 
the philosopher must have been trying to chase 
a sc/tary mosquito out of the room in the dark. 
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PUCK. 
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“Some, 


MR. MINZESHEIMER.—Vell, Mrs. Chones, how you like dot aencestral gostume off mine? 


Mrs, Jones.—Ancestral, Mr. Minzesheimer? 
MR. MINZESHEIMER.—Dot’s all right, 
was my aencestors, don’t it? 


Dot’s my tribe. 


Why, it’s a Rubens costume! 


Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Dan—all dem fellers 














Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
February 5th, 1884. 


Ya-as, I have, I we- 
gwet to say, been ex- 
twemely twoubled of 
late, which almost 
makes me desirwous of 
wushing away into the 
countwy or weturning to 
Amerwica. 

The fact is that a 
numbah of Amerwicans 
fwom whom I have we- 
ceived certain attentions 
in the United States ex- 
pect me to wecipwocate 
to a degwee that is alto- 
gethah out of the question. Their aw women want to be 
pwesented at Court and to weceive invitations to the wesi- 
dences of the wight kind of people, including some of 
my dearwest fwiends and welatives. 

They want to be invited to dinnah and garden parties 
and to get into the best set, and they think it is my duty 
to endeavor to carwy out their wishes, wegardless of my 
own pwivate feelings in the mattah. 

It is an extwemely difficult position, and it worwies 
me a gweat deal, faw the men want me to put them up 
at clubs, and to intwoduce them to my fwiends Bertie 
(Albert Edward, Pwince of Wales) and the Pwincess. 
Now, I can’t possibly dweam of such a thing, and Mrs, 
Fitznoodle, I am wejoiced to say, agwees with me. 

I don’t mind, ye know, asking some of the bettah class 
of these to dinnah, occasionally, or to a p-p-party, and 








showing them such attention as I think commensurwate | 


with their deserts; but, hang it, ye know, I don’t see aw 
why I should inflict my fwiends with the acquaintance of 
stwangers whom they don’t want especially to know. I 
can not wefwain fwom thinking that some of the atten- 
tion bestowed on me durwing my sojourn in Amerwica 





has been simply with a view to induce me to wepay them 


by pitchforking or dwagging them into arwistocwatic so- 


ciety. 


I am given to undahstand, used formerly to deal in dwugs 
and gwocerwies, called upon me at my house the othah 
morning befaw bweakfast. I did not wemembah the 
name, but put on my dwessing-gown, and saw my ex- 
twaordinarwy visitah in the libwarwy. 
wathah coolly. 


‘“Ah, Mr. Fitznoodle,” he said: ‘* don’t you wecollect 


dining with me in my cottage at Newport? Think you 
wemarked you’d be glad to see me. I’ve found you out, 
and I’ve bwought the girls and the old lady to England, 
and I just wish you’d intwoduce ’em to the Queen, so that 
they can be asked to a ball at her palace.” 


I murmured «* Aw’’—so much was I taken by sur- | 


pwise; besides, the fwigid and curwious impertinence of 
the aw man amused me. I told him to leave his ad- 
dwess and I would attend to the mattah. 


Of course I shall give ordahs that the cweachah, in | 12 - 
| driving snow-storm, when the sleet was driving down 


| on her unprotected features, and let her taper fingers 


fuchah, is not to be admitted into my house on any con- 
siderwation, 

I mentioned the subject at a dinnah given by Cam- 
bwidge to me and some of my cwonies at Gloucester 
House, Park Lane, and I thought they would expi-ah of 
laughing. 

The Duke twied to persuade me to stand faw a con- 
stituency in the Conservative interwest. Don’t think I 
shall, though. Parliament is a baw. He seems to im- 
agine that with my Amerwican experwience I should be 
verwy useful in the councils of the countwy aw. 








PERHAPS THE most sat upon man is the man who car- 
ries you up the Alps on his back. 

A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT—The Grand Jury’s 
Indictment of a Bogus Coin Manufacturer. 





A BLUEBIRD—The hen who is being carried out by 
the legs to have her thinking apparatus cut off. 





One undahbwed old fellah, whose paternal parwent, 


I gweeted him | 


| 
| 
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THE DRUMMER’S STORY. 





As the train whirled on by wood and lake 
And picturesque mountain gap, 

And I had settled myself to take 
An after-sandwich nap, 


To float away from this dreary world 

To a realm where bulbuls sing . 
Love’s lyrics to roses dew-impearled, 

And all that sort of thing, 


A dry-goods drummer came and sat 
kight down in the seat by me, 

And straightway he began to chat 
In a manner wild and free. 


And when he ’d removed his overcoat, 
And hung his hat on his knee, 

With an air most bold he glibly told 
This curious tale to me: 


«*T once knew a man with a merry gait, 
And a movement quaint to see; 

His height was sometimes five feet eight, 
And sometimes five feet three.” 


** Dear sir, do you think I ’ve an empty pate?” 
He responded: ‘* No, sir-ree! 

But his height was sometimes five feet eight, 
And sometimes five feet three.” 


«¢ Explain!” I cried, for I couldn’t wait: 
«¢ Explain the riddle to me 

Of the man who was sometimes five feet eight, 
And sometimes five feet three!’ 


Then the drummer smiled a smile sedate, 
And murmured: ‘ Certainlee 

I ’ll explain, your longing with joy to sate, 
This wonderful mystery: 

«¢ The tale I shall unto you relate 
As the same recurs to me, 

Of the man who was sometimes five feet eight, 
And sometimes five feet three. 


** He was born long ago in the distant State 
Of Maine, where the moose runs free, 
This man who was sometimes five feet eight, 

And sometimes five feet three—”’ 


*¢ Come, get to your story, delay I hate!” 


He responded: * Presentlee; 
This man who was sometimes five feet eight, 
And sometimes five féet three, 


«« Was born, as I said, in a former line, 
In Aroostook’s wilderness; 

One leg was as long as yours or mine, 
The other five inches less. 


«* And that you may know this wild and great 
And wonderful mysteree, 

On his long leg he stood five feet eight, 
On his short one five feet three.” 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 








Auswers for the Aurious, 


WILL BONE. 

GLOSTER. 

Lorna Loon.—lIt’s very clever, and awfully thrilling, 
beyond a doubt; but there are a few points, here and 
there, where we don’t quite understand it. When the 
Earl throws open the oaken doors and rushes down into 


; Addresses lost. Please send them. 


; his ancestral hall, and says: ‘Villain, pause!’? what 


makes Arabella go off into a dead faint? You killed her 


| two chapters before. And we don’t understand how the 


simple country maiden, Elsie May, could come back to 
the cottage-door from which her cruel father drove her 
in his anger, and come back’ at that in the midst of a 


play with the honeysuckles around the door, Why, you 
had that cottage destroyed by a conflagration just after 
the poor child wandered out into the calm summer's 
night and smiled bitterly to hear her little brothers laugh- 
ing as they snowballed each other in the back yard. This 
thing needs clearing up, somehow. Call around during 
business-hours with a calender, and clear it up, 


THE BREAK OF THE DAY. 





‘¢ There will be a drop in eggs in about a month,”’ ob- 
served a careful householder to his wife, who had just 
paid fifty cents for a dozen, the other morning. 

‘¢ T should think the eggs would break if they dropped,” 


quietly remarked she. 


«*Oh, no,” said he: ‘the only break that will occur 
will be in the market.” 
On this the wife announced that breakfast was ready. 
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a Kopp Ee 
No. IV. 


AN URBAN ANTIDOTE TO IK MARVEL AND 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





I am sometimes afraid that the dear old simple days of religion have 
gone by for ever, at least in this country. I mean the days when re- 
ligion, as religion, had a status fixed and determined, in the social sys- 
tem; when the religious man knew just where he stood, and, what was 
much more, just where his irreligious neighbor stood. Why, in those 
dear old days, the wayfaring man, though a fool, could deal out heav- 
enly grace and hell-fire quite as accurately as the best clergyman of 
them all. If you went to church, and if—well, if all the other ifs were 
favorable —you had a chance, large or small in proportion to your own 
self-confidence, of going to Heaven. If you didn’t go to church—ah, 
there was no doubt there, no need for subsidiary clauses—you went 
straight and sure to Hell. How simple and natural and easy it all was! 
How convenient for a busy man, with little time to interrogate his con- 
science and make his choice between sulphur and salvation! And what 
a complicated, doubtful business it is now! 

It was the Unitarians who began it. ‘The mischief they were mak- 
ing was clearly understood at the time; but what could you do? When 
they established their first church in this city, the devout orthodox made 
a practice of crossing over on the other side of the way, to show in 
Scriptural fashion that there was no neighborliness between them. The 
extra devout even spat when they passed the accursed ground. 

While now—well, ten years before his death, Dr. Bellows told me 
that there was scarcely a Sunday of the season that he did not gather in 
an orthodox clergyman or two as a hearer. Now this is all wrong— 

THE BoaRDER WHoM WE Catt GaitTeErs.—All wrong ? Isn’t this 
the era of general liberality and peace and good will ? 

THe LanpLapy.—Why, I think it’s a great improvement. As for 
Unitarians, I don’t know much about them, and I’m not sure at all 
whether they’re going to Heaven; but then I shouldn’t think of spitting 
on anybody just because he happened to be a Unitarian. 

THE REGISTER.—Wrong, my dear woman, you are wholly wrong. 
Your remark epitomizes the whole situation, What you say sums up the 
religious history of the day. You don’t know whether the Unitarian is 
going to Heaven or to Hell, and yet you won’t spit on him. Now, can’t 
you see how wrong you are? If the Unitarian is going to Hell, 'you 
should spit on him. Spit on him by all means. 

THE LANDLADY’s DAUGHTER.—Mommer wouldn’t do anything so 
unladylike! 

THE Dupe BoaRpDER.—Ain’t it tough enough on the poor chap to 
have to go to Thingumbob without being whatchu-may-call-it-ed upon? 

THE ReEGISTER.—There you go again, both of you, with charac- 
teristic speeches. To be ladylike, it seems, is more than to be religious. 
And my dude friend here refers to Hell as “’Thingumbob.” Now Hell 
is Hell, or else it isn’t. Either it is a hideous reality or a still more 
hideous myth. In either case it is no matter to jest about—nothing to 
be covered up with neat euphemisms. If there is a Hell, and a man is 
ordained to go there for his sins, he certainly deserves the execration of 
all other men. He is an outcast who should be spat upon by all those 
truly righteous who feel their calling and election sure. But the trouble 
with you ail is that you don’t know what you believe or what you don’t 
believe. And what’s more, you don’t care. There’s the point. You 
talk about liberality and good feeling and Christian charity and broad 
views, but the fact is, you simply don’t care. It is not liberality; it is 
indifference. The greatest god of the day is the great god Don’t- 
Give-a-Damn. 
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THE LaNnpDLADy.—1 don’t see how you can use such language. 

THE BoaRDER WHoM WE CaLt GalTEeRS.—Oh, he was brought 
up to it. 

THE Recisver.—I ask pardon for the form; but not for the senti- 
ment. ‘The subject demands strong expression. Nobody seems to take 
religion seriously nowadays. I don’t care a rap what a man’s religion 
is—whether he is a Catholic, a Methodist, an Agnostic, a Unitarian or 
a good sound Atheist, so long as he has a religion, and is convinced that 
it is the right one, and he has tied it up to a good plain code of morality, 
and is hanging on.to his spiritual professions for all they are worth. But 
the world looks on religion as a social duty, or else as an amusement. 
The busy man thinks he has done his duty when he buys an expensive 
pew and puts his wife in it. ‘The idle man takes an amused interest in 
some sensational and combative parson, and calls that doing his religious 
duties. Some day we shall hear of millionaires keeping fighting parsons, 
just as years ago they would have kept game-chickens, Yes, I think the 
majority of what are called intelligent people look upon religion as a 
sort of mild pastime. 

‘THE BOARDER WHOM WE Ca Lt Gaiters, [so//o voce.]—Z never saw 
any fun in it. 

‘THE REGISTER.—Here are my excellent friends who meet around 
at Mr. Courtland Palmer’s house, and call themselves the Nineteenth 
Century Club, and try to establish an enéente cordiale between their God 
and Mr. Courtland Palmer’s No-God. Wouldn’t you think tliat the 
millennium kad come when such people meet on a friendly basis of 
bouillon and brotherly love to adjust their religious difficulties? Well, 
now, do you know, after all is said and done, it comes down to this: 
it is a contest of politeness. One night the Christian shows a little 
temper, and then Advanced Thought comes out ahead, The next night 


| the Agnostic’s digestion is out of order, and he says something unpleasant, 


and then it is a victory for the Christian Religion. The fact is, my 
friends, religion is not a parlor game. It is a thing too intimately asso- 
ciated with all that is dear and serious in our lives. 

THE DuDE BoarpER.—By-the-way, what 7s your religion, anyway ? 

THE REGISTER.— Ah, you don’t know. But I know that you are 
an Episcopalian, for you have often said that it was the only church for 
a gentleman. I know that the Lafidlady is a Methodist, for I have 
bought tickets for Miss Mamie’s Sunday-school picnic, and I know that 
Gaiters is a Hard-shell Baptist, from his style of swearing. But you 
none of you know what my religion is. At all events, you must admit 
that it is a very quiet and neighborly religion. 

And then we went to bed. 








I DO NOT KNOW—it is so strange and mysterious that sometimes I 
have strange misgivings that I do not understand it myself; but, some- 
how, it seems to me that when the spring comes, the tender odor of the 
violets, the cooing of the doves, the twittering of the little birds under the 
eaves, and the soft sighing of the balmy winds, all these things may ex- 
ercise an influence upon it, and make it mote.—Xély. 
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DupE.—* Will you dance the next with me?” 
Stour Lapy.—* You must excuse me, I am tired.” 
DubE.—* So am I, but I thought you’d brace me up.” 
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HIS FIRST WEEK AT SCHOOL. 


About as happy a day as any that occurs | 
during the earlier years of a small boy is the | 
day upon which he is informed that he is to be 
sent to school on Monday. ‘This announce- 
ment opens up to his untrained vision a grand 
vista of bewildering joy, and he struts about the 
house on Sunday as happy as a king, and never 
loses an opportunity to inform every one that on 
the morrow he starts out to begin his education. 

His small brother, who is not yet out of 
frocks, is the being who is made to feel his 
brother’s importance most, and the little fellow 
looks at him sideways with peculiar awe and 
veneration, The boy in frocks is made to un- 
derstand his smallness, too, by the manner in 
which the young tyrant patronizes him; and 
looks upon him as one only fit to play with 
lead soldiers and cotton rabbits. 

And the little fellow in frocks is heavy-hearted 
and down-cast, and fondly looks forward to the 
time when he shall be emancipated from crino- 
line, and not have to submit to having his face 
washed by the nurse, who always, according to 
his way of thinking, gouges out his eyes with the 
towel, and milks away at his nose until it aches 
right to the roots. 

So on Monday morning the new- fledged 
school-boy fairly dances down the front stoop, 
and he is so happy that he can’t feel the steps 
or the sidewalk under his feet. . 

And his little brother flattens his nose against 
the window-pane, and watches his more fortun- 
ate brother out of sight. That happy young 
gentleman runs on ahead of his mother, who 
accompanies him, and kicks at ash-barrels, and 
throws stones at dogs all the way to the institu- 
tion of learning. 

At noon the nurse brings him home for his 
luncheon, and he feels a little bit glum because 
he has to have the nurse for an escort. He 
would much rather come home alone, and he 
secretly envies the boy whose parents can not 
afford to give him the questionable luxury of 
such an attendant. 

When he comes home in the afternoon, he 
gives a glowing description of the whole affair 
to his little brother, and makes that individual 
feel very young and uncomfortable. He tells 
about the other boys, and what they do at re- 
cess, and how they all love their teacher and 
play tricks on her. 

The first day at school is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. It is so wholly novel that 
its drawbacks are not noticed, and the newest 
scholar thinks it a pleasure to read: 

“Does the Ox eat Hay ?” 

“Qh, yes, the Ox eats Hay!” 

And he tells every one at table that he had 
such a pleasant time, and that he likes school 
so much, 

On Tuesday night he has very little to say. 
When questioned regarding his love for his 
teacher, he replies that he doesn’t like her or 
her school quite so much as he did upon the 
occasion of his début. A little of the romantic 
glamour of the whole experience has been rudely 
dispelled. 

During recess he attempted to treat a fellow- 
pupil as he treated his little brother in frocks at 
home. That is, he tried to order him around, 
and, of course, imagined that his class-mate 
would obey. ‘Therefore he was greatly aston- 
ished when the youth addressed let fly with 
both hands together, and temporarily destroyed 
the symmetry of his countenance, and left him 
standing against the fence full: of sorrowful 
meditation. 

While thus engaged, another boy, who had 
been eating molasses-candy, walked up to the 
young hero, and, before the latter was aware of | 
his intention, plastered over his face the paper 
which had originally held the stuff; and then 
all the other boys set up a laugh, 


And that is why on | 
Tuesday he didn’t like 
school as much as he 
did on Monday. 

On Wednesday night 
he eats his dinner with- 
out saying a word, for on 
that day he missed three 
of his lessons, and receiv- 
ed an efficial thrashing 
from the teacher that 
made him feel quite sore 
in more ways than one. 
And, besides this, he was 
kept in after school to 
study these lessons, and 
he remained in the soli- 
tude of the school-room 
until twilight before he 
knewthem. He did not 
mention anything about 
these things to his parents l 
or to his little brother in | 
frocks, whom he envied 
as he watched him, free 
and independent, build- 





. 


«¢ Now, Misther 
| in these rickliss toimes is to shtop at home an’ give thanks fur yer escape!” 





Murphy, ther only way ter be afther travelin’ safely 





ing forts and railroads 
on the nursery floor. 

At about 8 P.M. he complains of sickness, | 
and asks to be put to bed. After he goes to 
bed he becomes sicker, and on Thursday morn- 
ing is much worse. He is given a dose of cas- | 
tor-oil, which he detests, and gets out of going | 
to school. But, being too sick to go to school, 
he is also too sick to get up and play around 
the house. So he is kept in bed all day, and , 
the room is darkened that he may sleep. As he 
hears the merry peals of laughter which eman- 
ate from his little brother in frocks in the next 
room at the rate of about fifty a minute, he 
draws himself up into a ball and tries to go to | 
sleep. 

But, alas! dearly beloved, he woos sleep in 
vain, And there he lies full of weird and dis- 
mal thoughts, and kicks around, and is obliged 
to eat gruel and other unpalatable things, and | 
to go without pie, because he’s sick. 

On Friday he says he feels well. He has 
had all the playing sick he wants; so he starts 
off for school in the morning with smiles of 
well-simulated glee. If he could only write a 
note, and sign his mother’s name to it, and stay 
away, he would be all right. But that he can 


not do, because he doesn’t know how to write. | 


He doesn’t want to go to school, because a big 
boy owes him a licking, and.won’t forget to 
give it to him when opportunity offers, So he | 
makes up his mind to play “ hookey,”’? which he 
does, and spends his time dodging around and 
looking as woebegone and miserable as a coun- 
try grave-yard on a rainy day. 

And thus he winds up his first week at school, 
dreading the Monday to come. And he hates 
school from that time until he gets through and | 
goes into business. Then he thinks how nice 
it would be to go back and have his Saturdays 
to himself, as well as every afternoon when not 
kept in. R. K. M. 








A CERTAIN POET, in celebrating the virtues 





of his fair enslaver’s ear, sings: 


«Tt guards the crimsoning cheek 
I fain would press with my own,” 


Well, that’s all right; but when he undertook | 
to bring his own cheek in contact with hers, 
her ear was in the way, and that must have 
made them both ill. What the young poet | 
ought to have done with this ear that must have | 
been as large as a clam-fritter, would be to have 
fastened it back against the side of her head. | 


it against her head with a piece of shoemaker’s 
wax between them. 





THE RECENT CANADIAN CARNIVAL. 





Once a year the Canadians rouse themselves 
from that intelligent apathy which is such a 
national characteristic and’ engage in a little 
genuine American enterprise. 

They forthwith proceed to build a palace of 
ice, (which product flourishes in that delightful 
climate abundantly,) put themselves in com- 
munication with Vennor, under contract to fur- 
nish good weather for a week, and make ar- 
rangements with all the leading railways to 
bring on the confiding Americans at reduced 
rates. The confiding Americans arrive in silk 
hats and kid gloves, and find the festive mer- 
cury deliriously giddy at 20° below zero and 
all the hotels filled. 

The excellent Committee of Arrangements, 
however, procure accommodations for them in 
boarding-houses possessing that agreeable fea- 
ture proverbial in horse-cars, namely, “room for 
one more,” and they are thus as comfortably 
located as the most fastidious sardine might de- 
sire. ‘They occupy themselves for a week in the 
absorbing amusements of rubbing their ears, 
thawing their toes and drawing up mortgage 
deeds for the hackmen, and finally take their 
leave of the country—which they are fortun- 
ately enabled to do by the prudential foresight 
of the railway companies, who issued only round 
trip tickets; otherwise, perhaps, the Americans 
would have been obliged to walk back, 

They arrive home with glowing accounts of 
the good time they had, and thereby excite the 
envy of their friends, which is probably the 


| only gratifying result of the entire excursion, 


RALPH LEAPER. 





WHO AND WHY. 


Who is the man with the broken nose, 
With the cut that from chin to eyebrow goes, 


| With the damaged chin and the battered cheek, 


And the aspect subdued and mild and meek ? 


_Is he the party who said: “I can 


Stand up against John L. Sullivan” ? 

Oh no, my friend, you have got it wrong, 
He’s a gentle dude who was never strong; 

But who’s been suspected—by chance malign— 


Of sending the comic valentine 
To a girl with a big brother. 


Ir Is all well enough to say “‘ Spare the rod 


| He could have done this very easily by pressing | and spoil the child,” but it is our impression 


that the child is most successfully spoiled when 
he gets the rod. 
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“HAWKEYE” DOTS. 





Among the mysterious disap- 
pearances of 1883 may be men- 
tioned Oscar Wilde and Mrs. 
Langtry. 

You can get adinner in Nor- \ 
way, Dr. Chaillu says, for twenty- 
five cents. Bless you, that’s noth- 
ing. They ought to pay a for- 
eigner a dollar for eating it. 

Julia Ward Howe says poor peo- 
ple can not be kept out of good 
society. No, but they can be made 
most awfully uncomfortable while 
they are in. 

The steamship Heimdul, of the 
Thingvalla line, caught fire as she 
neared New York recently, but 
every thingvallable was saved. 
(We have some doubts about the 
proper pronunciation of Thing- 
valla, moreover, but it looks all 
right, and if it’s wrong, it won’t 
be noticed outside of Boston, any- 
how. Let her go.) 

The University of Bombay has 
decided to admit women to the 
learned professions in India. Hel- 
lo! Good-by, Belva Lockwood! 
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Priest: —** Don’t yea know that you should lay up your treasures in heaven, 
Mrs. Quinn?”’ 
MIsERLY WIDDy :—‘‘ Och, where I’d niver see thim agin!” 


“TWAS EVER THUS.” 





Pucx’s ANNUAL for 1883 was so good 
that it kept us full of fun and joy for the 
whole year; and we thought surely noth- 
ing could be better; but lo, here comes 
the ANNUAL for 1884, and it is indeed 
even better than that of 1883. Its 128 
elegantly printed pages are brim-full of 
quaint humor, sparkling wit, poetical 

»nonsense, laughable sketches, besides 
some half-a-thousand droll, comical and 
grotesque pictures. There is fun enough 
in it to cure a man of everything except 
hydrophobia and bow-legs. — Chicago 
Sentinel. 

Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 is dedicated 
**to the Assyrian Pup, for the courage, 
ferocity and swiftness displayed by him 
in chewing up spring and ‘ Beautiful 
Snow’ poems, as weil as for his gen- 
eral virtue and capacity.” It is very 
funny.—Detroit Free Press. 
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We received in our mail this morning 
a beautiful little book of 128 pages in 
a gold cover which is overflowing with 
witty’ sayings and interesting pictures 
that in many instances speak louder 
than words. ‘Lhe title of this book is 
Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884. The artists 
and authors are those whom everybody 
knows as being the brightest lights in 
the profession, and each has helped to 
bring Puck up to the high position it 
now occupies among the publications 








Going, Walker? Well, good-by, 
Doc! Miss Anthony, God bless 
you. Good-by! Good-by, girls!’ There they 
ali go. Well, well, they will make India hum 
when they land, for a fact. All the smart 
women gone abroad except Sammy Tilden, 
and she’s too old. 

No, young man, we will not publish your 
poem, “As She Goes By.” It’s true, but it’s 
commonplace. You bet your sweet salary, my 
son, she goes buy. This is just about the time | 
of year for it, and the more she goes the more 
she buys. Wait until you’re married and your 
first baby is nine years old, and you won’t see 
through a glass quite so darkly as you do now. | 
She goes buy, indeed. As Bishop says, “ How’s | 
your sister ?”” 

A few short months ago and the pitcher of 
a base-ball club couldn’t walk down the street 
without having a brass-band and a crowd of | 
admiring citizens chasing after him, begging | 
for his autograph. And now he gets jostled on | 
the sidewalk, people trample on his toes on the | 
opera house stairs, and if he complains he is 
called “Oscar”? and told to go out on the 
prairie and back his feet around. So goes the 
vanity of this world. 

“ Tug’? Wilson threw down his paper in dis- | 
gust, after reading the account of Chief Justice | 
Coleridge’s reception in this country. “Look | 
hat hit,’ he exclaimed: “them bloomin’” sav- | 
ages hover in the States a-makin’ hof a big fuss | 
hover a lawyer like he was a man like Jem | 
Mace, even. ‘They hain’t got no discrimina- 
tion, them Hamericans. Hits enough to dis- 
gust a honest Henglishman with the ’ole blarst- 
ed business. Oo is this duffer Coleridge, hany- 
?ow ?” he demanded savagely: “ an’ why does | 
n’t ’e meet Sullivan, if ’e means business 2?” It | 
is hard for the Hon. Mr. Wilson to realize that 
honors are easy among our English guests. All 
that any foreign gent wants, to insure a cordial 
welcome from the statesmen, is a plaid suit, 
short coat and a glass eye, tied to a string. 

—R. J. Burdette, in Burlington Hawkeye. 








A LITTLE girl in Philadelphia frightened away 


a burglar the other day by whistling for an im- | Winners” is not a woman. 
| been too well kept. — Rochester Democrat ana 


aginary dog. He must have been the same 
burglar we heard of before. When he entered 
the bedroom, in his search for valuables, the 
husband said to the wife; in a'tone loud enough 
for the burglar to hear: 

“ Jane, hand me my revolver.” 

Jane, tumbling to the racket, replied: 


“ Here it is; but I don’t believe it’s loaded.” 

The burglar didn’t wait to hear any more. 
He knew the danger of unloaded fire-arms, and 
suddenly left. Verily, imaginary dogs and un- 
loaded guns are great North American institu- 
tions.—Od City Derrick, 

A GREAT big, burly fellow stepped into the 
editorial-rooms of one of our morning contem- 
poraries yesterday, and said: 

“T want to clean out this office.” 

““Wha— what’s the trouble now?” feebly 
asked the editor-in-chief, turning ghastly pale. 

“ Nothing ’s the trouble. I will clean out the 
office and scrub down the stairs for one dollar.” 

Then the editor’s face resumed its natural 
color, and, spitting half-way across the room, 
he shouted: 

“Get out of here, you tramp, or I will spill 
you head first into the waste-basket!””—PAila- 
delphia Call, 

CHARLES WARREN STODDARD grew very en- 
thusiastic, the other evening, over Italy and the 
Italians. 

“It is grand,” he said, raising his eyes toward 
the dome: “to see an Italian fisherwife rising 
to the tragic grandeur of Ristori in Lady Mac- 
beth over a hundredth part of a cent on the 
price of a fish.” | . 

“You are emotional, Mr. Stoddard,” said a 
lady.” 

“Emotional? I am. Emotion is my only 
exercise.”’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Miss ELLA WHEELER, the Chicago poetess of 
passion, is whooping some fellow up. She says 
that ever since she went to play with him, she 
has known in her mind that he was her life’s 
queen. We are unable to say how Miss Ella’s 
fellow can be a queen, unless he is a dry-goods 





| 


clerk or something of that kind; but no doubt | 


Miss Ella knows what she is talking about. 
Leap-year is opening up with a good deal of 
vivacity, so to speak.— Ad/anta Constitution. 


Ir is evident that the author of “‘ The Bread- 
The secret has 


Chronicle. 


YEs, it is an open winter—open at both ends, 
and the winter blows right through it.— Holyoke 


| Transcript. 


Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 is brimful of wit, humor and 
pointed hits with pen and pencil.— Ckeveland Herald. 





of the world.—Allegheny (Pu.) Mail. 


Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 commences 
with bitters and ends with ginger. The great number 
of smiles between the two are excellently well done.— 
N.Y. Daily News. 

Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 is received. It is a subject 
of congratulation that this notice will reach the eye of 
the reader on Sunday. He is advised to purchase the 
book at the earliest possible moment on Monday morn- 
ing and at once devote himself to a perusal of it; by 
Saturday he may be enabled to control his risibilities and 
be in no danger of arrest by the Sunday Law and Order 
Society. If, however, he undertakes to bring himself 
into a serious form of mind in less than a week, I should 
dislike to be held accountable.— Washington Republic. 


Puck’s ANNUAL is now one of the established institu- 
tions of this country. Each issue is brighter and more 
interesting than its predecessors, and the one which has 
made its appearance is no exception to the rule. Both 
in illustrations and letter-press it fairly sparkles with hu- 
mor and satire, and it is well worthy of perusal.—San 
Francisco News-Letter. 


Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 is the immense of all im- 
mensities. It is fat with rich and telling illustrations, 
poems, sketches, and weather prognostications. If im- 
pelled to attempt suicide,-try PucK’s ANNUAL, and you 
will be so anxious to live for the next regular annual that 
you will sling away pistols, ropes and poisons.— White- 
hall (N. Y.) Times. . 


Puck’s ANNUAL for 1884 is out, and those who want 
to enjoy a hearty laugh should not fail to buy it. It is 
replete with good things, and, in patent-medicine lan- 
guage, ‘‘no family should be without it.”—Fewish Mes- 
senger. 


Puck’s ANNUAL is full of fun, and full of pictures that 
make you laugh whether you want to or not. It is only 
twenty-five cents a number, and it contains enough of 
the comforting to be worth a hundred times that amount 
toyou. Get it, if you want to enjoy yourself for a season, 
—Danbury News. 





—When you enter your tobacconist’s, not knowing 
exactly what brand you want for your pipe or cigarette, 
the handsomest way to dissolve your doubt is to ask for 
Blackwell’s Durham Long Cut. You will not only have 
no after regrets, but you willsthen be in possession of a 
tobacco about whose purity and fragrance you can raise 
no question. 





Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Every Day adds to the host of admirers of “‘ Sweet Bouquet ”’ Cigarettes. 
Many consider them the best in the world. 


" Blair’s Pills—Great English Gout and Rheumatic Remedy. 
Oval Box, $1; Round, 50 Cents. At all Druggists. 














NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


To insure prompt attention, Advertisers will please 
hand in their copy for new announcements or alterations 
at least one week ahead of the issue in which they are to 
appear. Forms are closed on Friday at ten o’clock A. M. 
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Glass of (so-called) French 
Brandy or Old Whiskey 
taken for Colic or Cramp 

will frequently produce tempo- 
rary relief, but IT is merely 
temporary, and the dose of 
Brandy (?) if very fine costs 
40 cents, or Whiskey 25 Cents. 
If no relief is produced by this, 
the usual tendency is to repeat 
the dose, in-which case the in- 
vestmentis doubled, and some- 
times trebled, and the patient’s 
stomach, as well as his head, 
the worse for wear. 

In cases of Cramp or Colic 
prompt and decisive action is 
required. Two teaspoonsful of 
BROWN’S GINGER, costing 
5 cents, at most, will produce, 
if used in a small glassful of 
hot boiling water, all the good 
effect possible from the first 
dose of REAL Cognac, and has 
none of the re-action which is 
so objectionable. If it is ne- 
cessary to repeat the dose there 
is no fear of any inebriating 
effect. It will save your money, 
save your tissues, save your 
stomach; you will keep your 
head and lose your aches and 
pains. 

REMEMBER! 
The GENUINE BROWN’S 
GINGER has been made for 


nearly sixty years in Philadel- 
phia, by 


Frederick Brown. 











WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
STERLING SILVERWARE, 
PLATEDWARE and 
OPTICAL GOODS 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Prices Low, Quarity CorrREcT, AND 
ASSORTMENT LARGE. 


Save money by leaving orders with 


PACSTMANN & MOELICH, 
363 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Price List Frees. EsTABLISHED 1838. 


SEASONABLE 
WINTER-WEIGHT SUITINGS, 
TROUSERINGS AND OVERCOATINGS. 

nas’ Fine Custom Tailoring. -@a 


NICOLL, “the Tailor” 


S20 nenereradr S2c. 
139—151 BOWERY, N. Y. 


Samples and Sevr-mMEASUKEMENT Chart maicd on application. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 















A MILLION DOLLARS 


Of Insurance on the Lives of the Victims of the 


“City of Columbus” or Crested Butte Mine, 
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ANY OTHER ACCIDENT 


If they had held it, could and would have been paid 
without delay or deduction, by 


TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


COMPANY IN AMERICA 


WOULD BE DESTROYED BY IT, OR ANYTHING LIKE IT! 
We Have a Surplus of Nearly $2,000,000 


TO MEET JUST SUCH EMERGENCIES. 


With all this Security, our rates are very low, and our Contract clear and equitable. 
Apply at once to any Agent, or the Home Office at Hartford. 


Policies of every desirable Form. 


We issue also Life 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 





HE WAS LEFT. 


There was a stranger from down the river 
hunting along the wharves yesterday in search 
of the office of a certain steamboat line, and 
by-and-by he came across a man who replied: 

“‘Why, sir, that line went out of existence 
last Fall.’’ 

* All gone, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir. No boats—no office—no noth- 
ing.” 

“ Well, that’s a mean trick to play on a man, 
and I don’t care who hears me say so! ma 
fisherman from down below.” 

“I see.” 

“Last Fall one of the boats of that line 
backed into my skiff and smashed it to pieces 
and drowned my old woman.” 

* ‘Too bad.” 

“You bet it was! They were very anxious 
to settle, and I was offered a free pass over the 
line for life or $25 in cash. ‘The old woman 
was worth more ’n that, but I didn’t want a 
law-suit, and so I took the pass. I thought it 
would be kind o’ nice to sail up and down the 
river whenever I wanted to, and have nobo«y 
demanding tickets.” 

“ Well, you are left.” 

“Sure’s you’re born! Left on a good skiff 
—left on a wife who’d catch more bass than 
any two men in Detroit—left on a pass from 
Detroit to Malden, good for life, stranger!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Please move on and get out of this, for 
I’m going to tie down the safety-valve and 
knock somebody clean into the middle of next 
week!” 

His informant skipped out, and as he looked 
back over his shoulder he saw the holder of 
the pass climbing into a coal-yard to lick three 
drivers.—Detroit Free Press. 


HOW | BECAME A CRACK SHO7, 


WITH HINTS CN SHOOTING. 





By W. Milton Farrow, Champion Member of American Team, etc., ete. 
Sent pust-paid on receipt of $1.00. News-dealers and Book- -stores supplied 


W. MILTON FARROW, Springfield, Mass. 
NOTICE. 

Numbers 6, 9, 10, 16, 25, 26, 88, 50, 53, 56, 
58, 79, 85, 87, 108, 109, 112, 119, 140 and 154 
of English Puck will be bought at this office at 10 cents 
per copy. 








Elegant Imp. Chromo Cards, name in new script type, only 

10c., 13 pks. $1, or 10 pks for $1 and choice tree of hand- 
some gold ring, plain, chased, fancy or stone setting, or tortoise 
2-blade knife, SNOW & CO, Meriuen, Ct, 


com PIANOS ;:: 
Square Bol 


Received First Prize Centennial Exhibition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. 
Received First Prize at Exhibition, Montreal, Canada, 
1881 and 1882. 

The great success and popularity of the SOHMER Piano 

among the musical public is the best proof ofits excellence. 
SOHMeteR & CO.,, 
Nos. !49 to {55 East 4th Street, New York. 


PEARLS IN THE MOUTH. 








: —=G Vi Y 
Beauty and Fragrance 
Are Communicated to the Mouth by 
which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums ai and the 


breath sweet. By those who have used it, it is regarded as an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 


from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 


SJLD BY DRUGGISTS. 








Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
bolp all, of either sex, 10 more money 

ge t away than anythir & elxe in this 
right Fortunes await the werkers ab- 


solutely sure. At once address Truxz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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4" 3 for every form of 

as SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 

PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


ere Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Contagious, 
and Cope Colored Diseases of the blood, Skin and Scalp, 
with loss of hair, are positively cured by the Cuticuxa Remepies. 

CuticurA RESOLvENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood 
and perspiration of impurities and poisonous elements, and re- 
moves the cause. 

Curticura, the great Ski1 Cure, instantly allays Itching and 
Inflammation, clea s the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 
and restores the Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet Requi- 
site, prepared from CuticurA, is indispensable in treating Skin 
Diseases, Baby Hu nors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CuticuraA Kemepies are abso!utely pure and the only infallible 
Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer DruG Anp CHEMICAL Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


kag Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 














Be ELEGANT 
~ DRESS 
* MRS. THOMPSON'S 


(a) ~=PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
Z THAN ALL OTHERS. 


Y The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals. and all ladies who have 
ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it as th» most becoming, dressy 
and elegantof any a:ticle of hair worn. and im- 
partinga youthful appearance to every face, 


) j W Send for Catalogue to Mrs.C BAL M 
OY’ vo. 83 East 14th Streets New You aaareed 


Jbenold 
Constable As Ca 


ORIENTAL RUCS 
CARPETS. 


We are offering an extensive assortment of 
the above goods at a great reduction in price. 


PARTIES intending to furnish will certainly 
be profited by an inspection. 





Proadway XK 19th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail peal A express, of the best 
Candies in the World, put up im hand- 
some boxes. All strictly pure, Suitable 
for presents. Try it once. 


Add . F. CUNTHER, Confectione 
sci S 78 Madison St., Chi cago.” 








IL ROUEBER) V1.3 
RUPTURE 








Relievedand cured without the injury trusses inflict b _- J.an. 
SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. His 
book, with strong endorsements and photographic likenesses of 
had cases before and after cure, mailed for ten cents. 





Lovely Chromo Cards, name in script 10c.; 14 pks. with 
40 elegant Band Ring $1. ’Agt’s book and IIl’d Premium List 
2c. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Ct. 


- TAPE WORM. 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine in two or 
three hours. For particulars address with stamp to 
H. EICKHORN, No. 6 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 








Jones. —“So the author of ‘The Bread- 
Winners’ refuses to give his name, because ‘he 
is in business, and he fears that his standing 
with his patrons would be injured if it were 
known that he had written a novel.’ ” 

Smith.—“ Yes; I noticed that.” 

Jones.—“ Silly excuse, isn’t it?” 

Smith.—“ Not at all.”’ 

Jones.—* Not silly? How could his business 
standing be affected by such a thing as that?” 

Smith.—* Easily enough.” 

Jones.—“‘ How so? What business do you 
suppose he is in?” 

Smith.—“It is not difficult to decide that. 
There is but one business that could be injured 
by the knowledge that the proprietor possessed 
a lively imagination and a remarkable flow of 
language.” 

Jones.—“ Only one? Then what is he ?” 

Smith.—* He is evidently a barber.”—-PAd- 
adelphia Call, 


A ScIENTIFIC DoUGHNUT-MAKER.—“ Bread!” 
exclaimed a Vassar College girl: ‘‘ Bread! Well, 
I should say I can make bread. We studied 
that in our first year. You see, the yeast fer- 
ments, and the gas thus formed permeates every- 
where and transforms the plastic material into 
a clearly obvious atomic structure, and then—” 

‘But what is the plastic material you speak 
of ?” 

“Oh, that is commonly called the sponge.” 

“But how do you make the sponge ?” 

““Why, you don’t make it; the cook always 
attends to that. Then we test the sponge with 
the thermometer and hydrometer and a lot of 
other instruments, the names of which I don’t 
remember, and then hand it back to the cook; 
and I don’t know what she does with it then; 
but when it comes on the table it is just splen- 
did.” —Chicago Saturday Herald, 


Frenchmen can proper ha called *‘ The Knights of the table.”’ 
They are good judges in all its refin-ments and delicacies. In order 
to stimulate the appetite and keep the digestive organs in good 
order they give pre-eminence to Angostura Bitters. When 
you try them be sure it is the genuine article, manufactured by 
Dr. J. G. B. Siegert and Sons. 





BEHNING 


PIANOS. 
Over 22,000 Now in Use. Write for Catalogue. 
WAREROOMS, 15 E. l4th ST., N. Y. 








Bi O AT E NC 1 N E S 
For small steam launches. Send for circular, prices, ete. 
OHAS. P.WILLARD & OO.,. 282 Michigan St., Chicago 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


FOR, wee USE 





THE POPE Mae CO. 


597 WASHN ST., BOSTON.MASS 
BRANCH HOUSE, 12 Warren St., NEW YORK. 











? AWSON’S(.é:%..)U. $. ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGES. 
A Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Support, Relief, Comfort. 


Automatically Adjustable. Displacement Impossible 
Theindividnal wearing it will not be conscious of its presence. 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular mailed free. 


Sold by Drnggists. (Paxz Bandage\ S. E. G RAWSON, Patentee, 
Sent by mail safely. | Guaranteed. Saratega Springs, N. Y. 


THE UNITED STATES 


STANDARD BILLIARD COMPANY. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC BILLIARD & POOL TABLES. 
Sole owners of the new and wonderful 
“TMPERIAL CUSEION.” 
758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ARION MASQUERADE BALL, 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


TICKETS, admitting gentleman and lady, $5; 
ticket, $2. Can be had of the following gentiemcn: 
C. SCHMIDT, 2 Broad Street. 
OGDEN & KATZENMAYER, 831 iberty Street. 
C. M. VOM BAUR, 93 Greene ‘Street. 
PHIL. WEBER, 100 Fast 14th Street. 
SOHMER & CO 149 East 14th Street. 
WILHELM & GR F, 1,141 and 1,143 Broadway. 
F. SPRANGENBERG, 699 6th Avenue. 
MICHAELIS & LINDEMAN, 21 Wall Street. 
F. J. KALDENBERG, 125 Fulton St., and 6 Astor House. 
GEO. HANFT, 795 Broadway. 
NETZEL & FRAMBACH, 27 Union Square. 
HANFT BROS., 224 sth Avenue. 
GEO. EHRET, East g2nd Street, 
and all members of the society. 
CIGARETTES 


Cloth of Gold se" 


13 First Prize Medals. By W. S. Kimball & Co. 


extra ladies’ 








Straicut Mrsu 








THE 


sOANTLSTYLOCRAPHSi 


(HEARSONS— PATENT U.S A.) 


A reservoir Penholder, carrying a nibbed pen and sufficient ink 
for many hours’ continuous writing. Ready for instant use with- 
out adjustment. Non-corrodible pens, changeable at pleasure, 
fine, medium, or broad, 40c. per box. 

Fitted with Palladium Pen, iridium-pointed, $2.50. 

N.B.—The Anti-Stylograph is not a Stylograph or point-writer, 
but a true PEN with nibs, to suit all writers. It preserves all 
the usual characteristics of the handwriting, and may therefore 

used for shorthand or signatures. 
MAY BE HAD OF ALL ee 
Soi 


le Li and 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. 


LONDON. PARIS & NEW YORK. 

















PH NOGRABHY OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND Catalogue of 
wor! enn Pitman, with alphabet and illustrations for Dorinners 
sent on me noel Address 


mographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE MOST 
Extensive Manufacturers of Billiard Tables in the World 





The J. M. Brunswick & Balke Co. 
No. 724 BROADWAY. 
NEWEST AND MOST ELEGANT STYLES. 
The unequalled ‘Monarch’ Cushions which we warrant for10 years 
Billiard Materials, Cloth, Balls, Cues, &c,, 
OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION. 
THE J. M. BRUNSWICK & BALKE CO.” 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
NEW YORK, 





graph Album in ra and colors. 10c., or both, 16c, Agents 
1 Outfit and Samples, 25 cents. 
ett tess & CO., North Haven, Conn. 


T have a positive 
remedy for the 
above disease; by 
its use thousands 


of cases of the worst kind and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, 
8o strong is my faith in itsefficacy,thatI willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE. 
together with a VALUABLE TR. ATISE on this disease, to an suierer. 


4 () Satin Chromo Cards, Beauties,nameon10c. Auto- 


make money! F’ 





Give Express and P. O. address DR, T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


So.oBrALL OEALERS THrRovuGHour le WORLO, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


S p Prat Your Own Cards!" 


with our $3 Printing Press, Larger sizes 
for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
or old, business or pleasure. Everything 
mea easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps 
- Seay: for Catalogue of presses, Type, Cards, 
&c., &c., to the factory. Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


P ATCH- WORK? 20 Be rhaces, 426206, Srecete oF Plain Satins, 


PERSIAN SILK CO., 1,919 Third Avenue, New York. 
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BAUS PIANOS 


in use at the Grand Conservatory of Music. TABY.: some more struck off. 


arerooms: 26 W. 23rd =t., N. 


you all your life!’”"—Zrf, 





2 —HNNSEL mera 


peettn b ATLANT! fr 


details. tented best stock of tee? 
to make up my mind. 


SMALL FRUITS 
» the U.S. Richly Illustrated cata- 
uc, telling what to plant, how to 
~ 4 and how to get and —_ Fruit 


ed with useful 
wo Raven free. 


J.T. LOVETT, Se0 siusns Boston Transcript. 


ENCourAGiNG.—Arthur Dovely (presenting 
his girl a plate and fifty cards on her birthday): 
“After you have used the cards you can have 
The plate ought to last 


No DirFricuLt Jos.—* I hate to see a man 
hesitate a half-hour before making up his mind,” 
said Fishton: “It don’t take me a half-minute 


“I shouldn’t suppose it would take nearly so 
long as that,” was Fogg’s laconic remark.— 








MAGIC LANTERNS 


An 1 Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating every sub- 
ject for Public Exhibition, &c. A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
FOR A MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL. Also Magic 
Lanterns for home amus. ment. 116-page Illustrated Ca'alogue 


free. McALLISTER, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y W. 14th Street, New York. 





Men of all ages, who suffer from Low Spirits, 
Nervous Debility and premature Decay, may have 
life, health and vigor renewed by the use of the 
Marston Bolus treatment WITHOUT STOMACH 
MEDICATION. Consultation free. 
scriptive treatise. MARSTON REMEDY Co., 46 


Send for de- 





UNITED STATES. 











TO SUPPOSE 


BUTTE MINE HAD BEEN INSURED IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


of Universal Insurance, 


ASSOCIATION, IN WHICH CASE A LOSS OF 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


THAT EACH OF THE ONE HUNDRED LIVES LOST ON THE CITY OF COLUMBUS, OR IN THE CRESTED 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


It Would Be Necessary by a Like Reasoning to Infer a Case 


AND THAT EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD IN THE UNITED STATES WERE MEMBERS OF SAID 


UPON THE ONE HUNDRED LIVES COULD AND WOULD HAVE BEEN PAID BY A TAX OF 
TWO CENTS UPON EACH MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION HAD NO RISKS UPON THAT 


ILL FA‘'TED STEAMER OR IN THE CRESTED BUTTE MINE, ALTHOUGH IT HAS FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
POLICY HOLDERS, RESIDENTS OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DIFFERENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN THE 
THE MOST INTELLIGENT INSURANCE EXPERTS IN THE UNITED STATES AGREE 
THAT, BY SUCH A SYSTEM OF GENERAL AVERAGE, LIABILITY TO GREAT LOSSES IN ANY ONE 
CALAMITY IS REDUCED TO THE MINIMUM, THUS INDICATING THE SOUND AND CONSERVATIVE 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THIS ASSOCIATION. 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION CARRIES A SURPLUS SUFFI- 


CIENT TO PAY EVERY VALID CLAIM IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF PROOF AND AT A SAVING 
TO THE INSURED OF ONE-HALF THE USUAL COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN STOCK COMPANIES. 
IT HAS PAID UPWARD OF TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED CLAIMS, AGGREGATING MORE THAN A QUAR- 
TER OF A MILLION DOLLARS, AND HAS NO CONTESTED NOR UNPAID CLAIMS. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH $25 WEEKLY INDEMNITY, IS ABOUT $12 PER ANNUM FOR ASSESS- 
MENTS, WHICH MAY BE PAID AT ONE TIME IF PREFERRED. MEMBERSHIP FEE, §6. 


THE COST OF $5,000 


TO BECOME A MEMBER—WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND APPLICATION BLANK, AND WHEN RE- 





TR Gis We SE CIR on o.oo os scccncscicccccccesccescccccseeses URBANA, O. 
REAMER F. COPELAND, Commercial Traveler............. WAUKESHA, Wis. 
TERI T, TH ey. WRPMIMOR. .......n.. 0 occ cceccccccvcessccccccecess ALBANY, N. Y. 
JOSEPH M. GOODHURB, Moerchant...... .........ccccscccccscccess ces ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
JAMES H, SLEDGE, Commercial Traveler...... iste. ewenae LA GRANGE, Ga. 
CREA, DB. MOTD, THGOMOME...........2- ccc cccccrccccesses cove PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
BRACKETT H. BADGER, Merchant.... .................... FOND DU LAC, Wis. 
CHAS. J. KING, R. R. Passenger Agent....................... LITTLETON, N. H. 
, DAVID C. BALLANTINE, Salesman...................+.sceeseeeeees LINCOLN, Neb. 
iva ovincissciswnsessiscoucceses soesebsssonseees NEW YORK CITY. 
pe Serre eee er MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
JUDSON J. HOUGH, Insurance Agent and Adjuster......... .MAROA, Il. 
I, I I aos ois ccc c scons cccdeeeessewsscsecvaconsen DETROIT, Mich. 
BDWIN S. RAYMOR, Merchant..... ......0000..0....sccccccccces BALDWIN’S, N. Y. 
Ne ey gone so. ciccccnccsccecesssesonccccesces seed CHICAGO, Ill. 
ALMON B. BO-TWICE, Traveler. ie wamewesee son Ghee Shokcboeceracmearees TOLEDO, O. 
Be Ba, Fes, I ow 5 non nsc nn ccs ccceccccccesscccccscesccccs ALBANY, N. Y. 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, Salesman...................00 cece ceeeee LEBANON, Il. 





CEIVED, FILL OUT YOUR APPLICATION, INCLOSE #5, AND FORWARD’ IT TO THE SECRETARY AT 
NEW YORK, ON RECEIPT OF WHICH POLICY WILL BE PROMPTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


RECENT DEATH LOSSES PAID BY THE ASSOCIATION. 


$5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


CHAS. B. PEET, of Rogers, Peet & Co., President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


OF'FICH, 820 & 322 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





CRANDALL & CO., 569 THIRD AVENUE. 

Oldest Baby Carriage Factory in the world. 

Latest styles in Cane, Rattan, Reed and Wood. 
: CARRIAGES and SPRINGS, 

Piss -0) 


Y 

Paw indorsed by J. B. Brewster & Co., of 25th St., 
N — Sey, Dr. Shrady and others, as perfect’ in construc- 
tion, safe and healthful. Boys’ and Girls’ Veloci- 
pedes, Wagons, Doll Carri: ages, Bicycles &c. Wholesale and Retail. 
Catalogues free. Openevenings. Sole Agent for Tally-ho Sulky. 


569 THIRD AVENUE, near 37th Street, NEW YORK. 
324 FULTON ST., cor. Pierrepont, BROOKLYN. 











Ask for ** H atte Patent Improved Came Register and 
ca e’’ Registers the Points and Ganies nud Shows 
the Trump. ighly Cndorsed by Card a Sold at Stationers and 
News-dealers, or wt for 20 cents. Add 
GEO. W. HYATT, 114 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
s DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for Emsror- 
a 1e ERY, With Our STAMPING PATTERNS for 
Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 
Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material aud 
can be used a hundred times over. 1O full sized working 
Patterns including Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, 
Braid Stripe, outline figures, and your own initial letters 
for handkerchiefs, hat bands. &c.. with Powder, Padaud 
directions for working, allfor 6QO cents, postpaid. 
Book of 100 designs for Embroidery, Braiding ke. 25. 
Our Book, ‘*Manual of Needlework,” is a c Pond -, fz 


structor in Kensington, Arasene and all other branches of 

—_— dery, Knitting Tattin, Crocheting Lace Makin 
&c. 35 cents; Four for $4.00, _Alithe above for $ 

Patten Pub. Co, 47 Weeeeay Street, New 09. 


BOKER'S BITTERS 


The Oldest and Best of all 


STOMACH BITTERS, 


AND AS FINE A CORDIAL AS EVER MADE. 
To be had in Quarts and Pints. 
L. FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
78 John Street, New York. 








Excite the appetite, 
GP moderately increase 
the temperature of the 
body and force of the 
circulation, and give 
tone and strength to 
the aystem. They are 
the best for Cocktaiis. 


WM. M. LESLIE 


BITTE RS SY Water Street, N. Ye 























Double Enamel Chromo Cards, Embellished in 
aan” beautiful colors, with name, 10¢., Sample book, 
Be. STE4M CARD WORKS, West Hz aven, Conn, 


PILES. PILES. PILES. 
Cured without knife, powder or salve. No charge until cured. Write for 
reference. DR. CORKINS, 11 Rast Twenty-ninth Street, N. ¥. 





Mocphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cared, 
Dkr, J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ouiw. 




































































































































MAYER, MERKEL & OTTMANN. LITH 21- 25 WARREN ST NY 





Bee E TRANSFORMATION OF NUISANCES.—FROM DIVE-KEEPERS TO TEMPERANCE APOSTLES. 


sa nl a 











